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OUR FIRST-PAGE CARTOON. 

Puck is nothing if not natural-historical. 
Consult your Webster’s Dictionary, page 562, 
and you will see that “‘Geck”’ is “ an object of 
scorn;” GECK, v. t. is ‘‘ To cheat, trick,” etc.; 
and further, that ‘‘ Gecko” is a reptile, which 
seems “‘ to disappear as if by magic” (clearly 
in November next). 

If our cartoon, and this very brief explana- 
tion, does not describe the bold, the burglarious 
Conventioner, the bully Ben of Massachusetts, 
then Art, Literature and the Natural Sciences 
will fail to properly describe him to posterity. 

A beautiful representation of the reptile, not 
unbottled, however, can be foundon the page 
mentioned above. 








BROTHER TALMAGE GOES TO SEE THE 
ELEPHANT. 


ROTHER TALMAGE has done it. 

b=) He has done the can-can; he has skip- 

7Z ped in the mazy waltz; he has dodged 
the high-kickers of the ‘‘ Buckingham;” he has 
been disgusted at the Celtic-Circassians of 
Broadway; he has nearly succumbed to the 
delirious fumes of the potent Roederer as served 
to him by the bewildering Hebes in the off- 
streets from Fifth Avenue; and probably he 
emptied his well-laden pockets under the seduc- 
tive influences of faro or “ policy.” 

We say that Brother Talmage has done these 
things, because Brother Talmage has told the 
reporters of the daily Press that he has per- 
sonally investigated and witnessed the tempta- 
tions to which young men are subjected. 

Thus he spoke “ as one having authority.” 

He knows how it is himself. 

He has gone and seen the Elephant, from the 
snout to the tail. 

And to what end? If he tells his experiences 
in his own dramatic manner, he will prance 
around his stage to the dulcet cornet of Arbuckle 
in a most astonishing fandango. 

He will throw himself on the pulpit-lounge 
and quaff imaginary champagne, exhibiting the 
exhilarating effects of that most bewildering 
tipple. : 

He will describe how the disheveled tresses 


floating over disordered dresses, revealing 
glimpses of. 

And the choir—all male voices—with one 
accord will sing— 

“Yum! yum! yum!” 

And then those magic lanterns, so dear to all 
church-festivals, will be brought into play, and 
he will exhibit views of what he saw—‘‘colored 
according to nature.” 

If Brother Talmage does this he will hold the 
mirror up to nature and tell the truth, 

As a Preacher of the Word, can he do other- 
wise than tell the truth ? 

But Brother Talmage has a nice little theology 
of his own. It generally consists of three prin- 
ciples. First—to skip about like a clown in a 
circus; Second—-to talk dam nonsense; Third— 
to ask for some more money for the Tabernacle. 

Suppose, in this instance, he takes only his 
second principle, and talks dam nonsense. 

He will then say—‘“‘ Dear Friends, I have— 
ah— been—(here he will skip) among the dark- 
ened purlieus of gas-lighted sin! (here he will 
cut two pigeon-wings to the O. P. side of his pul- 
pit) and the horrors I saw there are too horrible 
to mention. Dearly beloved, these awful females, 
resembling the (here he will stand on his head) 
fabled Golconda, or Gorgan, I mean, will draw 
you into the jaws of Hell! (Here he will open 
that mouth, to give his Young Men an idea of the 

jaws of Fell.) 

At this point the Tabernacle will be suddenly 
emptied. 

Now, the young men of New York and Brook- 
lyn have a laudable habit of reading the daily 
papers. If Brother Talmage describes these 
purlieus of vice as they are, the young men 
know no more than they know already; if he 
falsely describes them as abysses of all sorts of 
horrors, one set of young men will know that 
he lies, and the other set will go to see for 
themselves. If Pastor Talmage can see these 
sights, and come out unscathed (they will 
argue), so can we, And they will follow in the 
footsteps of their skirmishing Pastor. 

The physician, to cure diphtheria, does not 
cut his patient’s throat to ‘‘ get at” the disease. 

The lawyer does not bribe his client to com- 
mit murder, in order that he may try a new plea 
before a jury. 

The butcher does not put trichinz in his pork 
to see if it will kill his customers, or not. 

But the Preacher mixes in all the “‘under-the- 
gaslight” orgies of the metropolis, in order that 
he may know how it is himself. 

Bro. Talmage! Bro. Talmage! You have 
pranced and howled, and skipped and done 
ground and lofty tumbling upon your pulpit- 
stage, but the public has rather laughed at than 
censured you. 

But in this last escapade, in all kindness of 
spirit, we must remind you that they who touch 
pitch will be defiled; and that there is a prayer 
used in all Christian churches, which, in preach- 
ing to young men, you will do well to remember. 
It is— 

*¢ Lead us not into temptation.” 


AFTER KELLY’S TRIUMPH, WHAT? 
be is currently reported, at this writing, that 





Mister Kelly has beaten Mister Tilden and 
his cohorts at the recent Democratic Con- 
vention at Syracuse. 

But the proof of the pudding is in the eating 
thereof. 

It is perhaps true that Mister Kelly controlled, 
in a degree, the action of the Convention; 
although even this is left in doubt. But what is 
he to do with the voters? 

Pope Conkling, of the Republican party, has 
allowed poor pilgrim Curtis to kiss his political 
toe. And now the Republicans are as sweet as 





two peas in a pod, and are going on to victory, 





united together, under the egis of Conkling— 
Hayes or no Hayes, 

And the anti-Tammany people, being kicked 
out of the heaven of the Regular Democracy, 
are quietly bargaining to get into some warmer 
place. Their backbones are curved fora noble 
effort; their tongues roll with vituperation; their 
capacious hands are stretched forth for the 
spoils. 

And this party and that faction are what 
Mister Kelly has to contend with. He might 
make a fight with the Republicans in front, but 
how is he also to stand the Democratic fire in 
his rear? 

And Mister Kelly will probably find his 
Waterloo in November. He scored one defeat 
when he swore Mr. Tilden should not be nomi- 
nated for the Presidency: still another when he 
attacked the late John Morrissey; he will score 
another when he sets himself up as a sort of 
Czar over the voters of this city. And three 
defeats don’t make a victory. 

That by employing some thousands of starv- 
ing men a few weeks before election Tammany 
can secure a majority of votes in this cosmo- 
politan city nobody doubts; but Mister Kelly 
cannot chuck his little chequers all over the 
State. It is one thing to capture a Convention, 
and quite another to capture a majority of the 
voters of a sovereign State, 

Puck tells his story in his cartoon; Mister 
Kelly is doubtless able and willing to capture 
the whole State government and run it; the 
grasp of his arms is long enough—and strong 
enough, But his tail seems to be caught. There 
appears to be a hindrance—a something that 
holds him back, as it were. And in the poli- 
tical horizon that power looms up in the form 
of Senator Conkling, who, if not a “‘ biger man 
than old grant,” is certainly, at this crisis, a 
very much bigger man than Mister Kelly. 








FLUNCH AND BEACONSFIELD. 


Dear, stupid old Grandmother Punch—the 
Punch, once, of Thackeray, of Jerrold, of 
Mark Lemon, Leech, Doyle and Shirley Brooks, 
that led public opinion, and didn’t slavishly fol- 
low it in a sickly manner, as at present—still 
manages to circulate considerably among con- 
servative British taxpayers, chiefly owing to its 
past glories, and a certain mild but artistic 
style about the cartoons of Tenniel and pic- 
tures of Du Maurier and Sambourne. 

Punch \oves the titled more than the great; 
and, now that Beaconsfield is the most promi- 
nent man in England, Punch has published a 
book of all the cartoons that have appeared in 
his pages since ‘‘ Dizzy’ first sprang into the 
political arena. One was forgotten, which 
Puck reproduces in juxta position with another, 
They speak for themselves; and the ‘‘most ridi- 
culous member of the House’’ is now Premier 
of England, Earl of Beaconsfield, and Knight 
of the Garter. 


‘*Puck has an irreverent picture of Mr, 
Peter Cooper sitting at the feet of ‘* The.” 
Allen, and listening with a beaming counte- 
nance while the distinguished gambler, tempo- 
rarily debarred from the pursuit of practical 
politics by his imprisonment on a charge of 
homicide, commits to the good old philanthro- 
pist the apostleship of the Greenback gospel. 
One does not like to see Mr. Cooper exposed 
to ridicule; but if he wé// place himself in a 
ridiculous position, the world cannot help 
laughing.” —/V. Y. Zribune. 

Of course, Puck does not desire to ridicule 
dear old Papa Cooper, He ridicules himself. 
If he will abjure his Greenback insanity, Puck 
will publish a four-page Supplement illustrating 
all the good deeds he has done up to the time 
he got swallowed up in an air-cushion of in- 
flated greenbacks. 
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Puckerings. 


OcroseR has set in, and not astove-pipe joke 
has yet been made. What’s the matter? 


In a few weeks more the young ladies of the 
period will commence work on the ministerial 
smoking-cap. 


Ir is a noticeable fact that the ice-man is 
much more polite and refined than he was six 
weeks ago. 


Anp now come the ruthless iconoclasts and 
declare that Irving’s ‘‘Sleepy Hollow” was only 
a yawning chasm. 


AFTER all, John Sherman is a pretty tough 
individual for a man that doesn’t preach the 
gospel for a living. 


A woMaN in Nebraska suffocated her baby 
by rolling over upon it in bed, What is home 
without a s-mother? 





Apa CAVENDISH, the recently arrived English 
actress, has won the hearts of everybody. Even 
the mosquitoes are mashed on her. 





An exchange tells us that a Rochester physi- 
cian thinks the tomato a source of cancer. We 
always thought it a sauce of chops. 


THE goat is a pensive and thoughtful animal, 
and some philosopher says that when he looks 
saddest he is thinking of eternity. We don’t 
believe this, we believe that at such a time the 
goat is trying to satisfy himself whether Beacons- 
field will die a Jew or a Christian. 


Why is it that in Sunday-school books the 
boy-hero wears a cap, long hair, trousers half 
way up to his knees, a ‘‘seemore”’ jacket, and a 
huge flowing necktie? Why is it that he pur- 
chases his widowed mother a barrel of flour 
with five dollars in pennies instead of a crisp 
V.? Then, again, why is it that he is always 
called alad? Why? 


Tue bump of veneration develops slowly. 
Some boys would as lief as not stick a pin in 
Peter Cooper’s air-cushion, or drop a handful 
of salt into their grandfather’s socks; and yet 
these same youngsters will stand by and gaze 
with open-mouthed admiration and awe-inspired 
respect at the man who can send one circle of 
cigar-smoke clean through another. 


Tue stilly watches of the night—You rise 
from your bed with a feverish thirst, superin- 
duced by—well, we won’t give you away; you 
grope through the thick darkness to the water- 
pitcher; you grasp it firmly and raise it to your 
expectant lips; the refreshing draught flows in 
a gurgling stream down your parched throat, 
the while a smaller but none the less important 
tributary rivulet takes the outside course, ripples 
down your neck, and irrigates your night-shirt. 





WILL the authorities at the Western Union 
Telegraph building on Broadway, when the 
*“* Ball” doesn’t fall at noon, please send up a 
boy to pull it down? ‘There are generally 
1751 really nice men standing in the vicinity, 
like chickens drinking, with their heads in the 
air, their eyes cast heavenward, and their necks 
nearly broken, waiting for the ball which won’s 
fall on time. Or, if the W. U. decline to ac- 
cede to our request, will the toothpick and 
pocket-book venders on Broadway please keep 
on hand a supply of porous-plasters for stiffen- 
ing sore necks ? 





PUCK. 

SOME SOCIAL FIENDS. 
exw, — 
=) VERYBODY knows the social “fiend.” 
as He bouleverses our every attempt at 
comfort—not to say of pleasure and light- 
heartedness, It is the purpose of Puck to ex- 
pose these frauds, and he commences with one 
of the worst. 





i 
‘THE ELOCUTIONARY FIEND. 


We all know him. When May, and Sallie 
and you are invited out toa ‘‘ Tea,” and you 
are sitting around so pleasantly, chatting of all 
the neighborhood’s gossip; mysteriously shak- 
ing your heads at the “goings on” of Jane 
Ann Taliaferro with that very wild Captain 
with the blond moustaches, from Yankton; 
when, in fact, gossip palling on the ear, the 
Bridget of the hotsehold comes in with trays 
laden with cakes and wine, then there is a 
ring at the door-bell and e*ess Enter 
Friend of the family and a Friend of his. The 
Friend of the Friend should have left out the 
“r” from his designation, for he is, although 
all unknown at the time, a veritable fiend. 

Introductions follow. ‘The cakes and wine 
remain the cynosure of hungry eyes, while gos- 
sip falls flat, and people rearrange themselves 
on their chairs as if the chairs were stuffed 
with the most aggressive of nettles. Conversa- 
tion at last dwindles, pines away and dies out. 
Then arises the Friend of the F iend, and he 
says with immense glee and confidence, but in 
a huge whisper which ‘¢hunders in the ears of 
all the company: 





‘¢ Perhaps, if we asked him, Mr. Montmorenci would 
favor us with a RECITATION!” 

Anything is better than silence. Anything 
to break up the monotony and allow the cakes 
and wine to circulate. ‘“‘O, yes!’’ “Please do!” 
“Q, I’m so glad!” echo and re-echo all around 
the room, and at last Mr. Montmorenci is per- 
suaded. He stuffs his old handkerchief in the 
tail-pocket of his cut-a-way; he draws out 
another lawn and laundried kerchief, unfolds 
it, arises, pulls his lately hair-dressed locks over 
his brow, and commences 


‘A soldier of the Legion lay dying in Alge-e-e-ers!” 


This sweet poem has so many stanzas that 
no man living was ever able to count them. 
They invariably end with 

‘* Sweet Bingen on the Rhine.” 


The monotony of the frequent repetition of 
the word ‘ Bingen”’ is like the clanging of a 
distant cow-bell. It sends half its hearers to 
sleep; the other half it drives into a condition 
of lunacy. But the Elocutionary Fiend con- 
tinues to the end. His auditors, aroused by 
the unhoped-for silence, slide out of their sleep 
and their idiocy, cast longing glances in the 
direction of the side-board whereon rest the 
wine and cakes all alone in their glory. Miss 
Hostess makes a movement toward them when 
the Friend of the F. cries out: 

‘“Montie, give us ‘Shamus O’Brien!’” and 
the F. (who by-the-bye, is never out of breath,) 
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commences on that very beautiful poem. Not 
being an Irishman, he makes a desperate effort 
to recite the lines ina pure and unctuous brogue, 
which is neither Irish, nor High German, ner 
low Dutch; but resembles rather the pigcon- 
toed English so disgusting to Kearney. 

‘Shamus O’Brien” has fortunately less 
stanzas than ‘‘ Bingen on the Rhine,” so the 
Elocutionary Fiend glides, without catching 
breath, into “‘ Barbara Frietchie;” and, get- 
ting his second wind, starts off on ‘‘ Sheridan’s 
Ride.” 

After this, he pauses for applause. But the 
rooms are deserted. The company have de- 
parted, going wildly, “‘ anywhere, anywhere out 
of the” whirl of words; the hostess is up-stairs 
with her feet soaking in a mustard-bath and 
ice-water cloths on her dazed brain; and the 
Elocutionary Fiend, as he attacks the wine, 
and pecks at the cake, says, ‘‘ And yet, I can’t 
get an engagement on the legitimate Stage! 
Pshaw! Bah! But by the bl-oo Heavings 
above !” ‘Then the stout porter from next 
door is called in to bounce him out and he 
leaves the house on his ear. But he never dies 
—so look out for him. 





E. S. L. 


STRANGE RESEMBLANCES, 


< \ 








HEN Baby comes, Aunt Jenkins 

”\ *‘coody-coos” him and cries, “He's 
“c/ the very picture of his Pappy;” while 
Gran’ma Trump, after along personal examina- 
tion of the cherub, flatly gives her opinion that 
‘‘He is Mammy all over. Ther’ ain’t not no 
bit of his father about Berthie!”’ 

These remarks are familiar household words 
in every well-regulated family of a propagating 
disposition. 

So you see that when authorities disagree, 
like doctors over a diagnosis, resemblances of 
human beings to each other are not based on 
an exact science, but are, as one may say, “‘all 
in your eye.” 

But there are certain points of resemblance 
between many truly great and good men that 
one cannot fail to perceive ata glance. As 
thus: — 

How much Whitelaw Reid resembles the late 
Mister Greeley, especially in the Boots—and 
the editorials. 

How doth the little oakey Hall resemble ?— 
but here we forbear! Oakey has no wart on 
his nose. 

Mr. Dana is the perfect picture of Mr. Hayes, 
especially about the lines on the forehead. 

Boss Kelly certainly resembles the late ‘Tweed ; 
above all when he puts feathers on his legs and 
dances the double-shuffle with the Wiskinski at 
Tammany Hall. 

Tony Pastor is frequently mistaken for Char- 
ley Thorne—off the stage. 

Mrs. ‘Tom-ri-jon’s resemblance to Edwin 
Booth and Buffalo Bill is too well known to be 
noted here. 

A young friend of ours was receatly seized 
by an infuriated Snip, under the impression 
that he was the party who owed for a suit of 
clothes. Clearly it was a case of mistaken 
identity. Some defrauding fellow resembled 
our friend. 

We merely note these curious things to give 
force to our advice, “Don’t believe what you 
see.” If you see your clerk leaving a faro 
bank; or your wife driving beside a yellow- 
moustached fellow in the Park; or your only 
son corkscrewing over the pavement at one 
o’clock in the morning—don’t fret! Don’t get 
suspicious or jealous or angry. Just merely 
distrust your eyes, and put it down as another 
example in the long list of strange resemb- 


lances. 
E, S, L. 
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PUNCH IN A FIX. 
Puncu (/og.).— This cap -is for the most ridiculous member in 
the House of Commons. To whom shall I give it?” 


Neary. 7 
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EMPRESS AND EARL; 
Or, OnE Goop TurN DESERVES ANOTHER. 


Lorp BEACONSFIELD.—‘ Thanks, your Majesty! I might have 














had it before zow. I 


think I have earned it!” 





THE CHURCH SOCIABLE. 


ee 
cl is, to me, a melancholy and surprising 


fact that the ‘“‘ Church Sociable” has not 

received more attention from writers than 
it has. Beyond stray squibs from country 
paragraphists, and an occasional resurrection 
of the late lamented joke, referring to the lonely 
oyster of the conventional church stew, the 
Sociable, with its setting of deacons’ daughters 
and stale pies, have been left to bloom unsung. 

Without the church sociable and the circus, 
the average juvenile Sunday-school mind would 
be a wreck of utter demoralization. 

The church sociable is of varying degrees of 
success; but the really first-water affair demands 
a young n.inister of prepossessing exterior, 
around whom, as a matter of course, cluster a 
group of young females. The old lady whosits 
in a corner, surrounded by her circle of aged 
intimates, and makes comments in an audible 
whisper, is on hand, as is also the elderly gen- 
tleman with the wig, who steps on the babies and 
buys button-hole bouquets for their mammas. 

Our church, however, has, in addition to the 
above attractions, a young man by the name of 
Waters—William McPherson Waters—whose 
face is distorted with a continuous grin; inso- 
much that he is known by the sobriquet of 
Minneha-ha—because he is laughing Waters. 
(I trust the Editor will not exclude this, as it 
has already provoked many ha-ha’s.) Applause. 

Again, we are the fortunate possessors of the 


young person of a melancholy disposition and | 


cynical turn of mind, induced, no doubt, by 
indigestion. 

The man who prefaces his observations with: 
‘* When I was abroad,” is on deck, but is being 
relentlessly sat upon, and is getting morbid in 
consequence. 








With such an array of talent, we claim to be 
able to furnish an entertainment entirely dif- 
ferent from that provided by the average church 
society. 

In our “‘parlors,’”’ we have a piano. It differs 
not, in general appearance, from the usual piano, 
but is unique in tone. Since the time I first lis- 
tened to the strains which a well-meaning but 
misguided young sister ground out of the ancient 
instrument, I have been subject to fits. 


A feature of the Sociable, to which ours is no | 
‘exception, is the Lottery—at least the police | 
would so call it; there may be asofter sounding | 
name. Young men who wish to gamble in safety | 


are here given an opportunity to do so, without 
periling their soul’s salvation. 


We labor under the disadvantage of having | 


no bar-attachment, but it is probably only a 
question of time as to its adoption, as our min- 
ister is progressive. 

To be sure, the sad case of young Benjamin 
Staples somewhat dampened our ardor for 
blanket-raffles and cake-lotteries, but it is 
almost forgotten now in the approach of the 
fall sociable campaign. 

Benjamin Staples was a rich young man who 
was exceedingly popular with young ladies, as 
he had the reputation of being “‘ fast.”” During 
the Moody revival, he was, to use the expression 
of an outside sinner, ‘‘roped in” by our church 
society, and initiated into the mysteries of the 
sociable. 

Attracted by the (to him) pie and cake raf- 
fles, and blanket-and-bed-quilt lotteries, young 
Staples squandered all his available cash on 
those innocent games, and became so proficient 
in the art of church-gambling, that his apart- 
ments were soon lined with old blankets, bed- 
quilts of variegated patterns, fancy slippers, 
pen-wipers, etc., etc, During the same period 








of his infatuation, the church put up a new 
steeple, re-cushioned the seats, and bought a 
new cook-stove for the church-kitchen, besides 
sending extra red flannel—to suffering Africa. 

But this state of affairs could not last forever; 
so one night, after an unusually exciting and 
successful raid, after the expresses had left his 
newly acquired plunder, he locked himself in 
his room and attempted to cut his way through 


| the piles of cake and pie that must be devoured 


ere the morrow’s sun should show his gilded 
crest above the cloud-capped hills (original). 

It is the historian’s sad duty to draw aside the 
curtain of truth and expose the facts, however 
dark and terrible they may be; and so the 
reader is requested to believe that beautiful 
young Benjamin Staples came to his death by 
eating too much pie. 

A beautiful monument, erected by the church, 
marks his grave and informs the world that he 
was piesoned to death. 

The story is here left, as a warning to young 
men of the dangers of church dissipation, and 
it is the pious wish of the writer that it may not 
go unheeded. | 


Tuis is the time that the country editor has 
squashes and grapes and things enough laid on 
his desk to destroy the grocer’s prospects of 
making anything out of him for a month to 
come. 


Tue balance of trade was supposed to have 
been reached when we sent Beecher to Califor- 
nia and accepted Denis Kearney in return. It 
is but fair to record, however, that, in view of 
Kearney’s recent efforts, the Californians are 
flattering themselves of having got the best 
of the bargain. 
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REMINISCENCE. 


(PAUTRUM.) 





STAND on the ripple-kissed shore; 
The breezes that blow from the sea 

Bring visions of days gone before— 
My boyhood returns unto me. 


i 


The breezes that blow from the sea 
Old memories wake in my breast; 
My boyhood returns unto me, , 
Ere my fingers a moustache caressed. 


Old memories wake in my breast, 
Life’s springtime appears once again, 

Ere my fingers a moustache caressed, 
When I courted the sweet Mary Jane. 


Life’s springtime appears once again, 
When [ loved that dear girl next to ma, 

When I courted the sweet Mary Jane, 
And called her my darling—-my star. 


When I loved that dear girl next to ma, 
For me twas sufficient of bliss 

To call her my darling—my star, 
To gain from her lips but a kiss. 


For me ‘twas sufficient of bliss— 

For then I was verdant and fresh— 
To gain from her lips but a kiss, 

To break of Love’s net but a mesh. 


For then I was verdant and fresh; 
But now that I’m 4/asé and old, 

To break of Love’s net every mesh 
Seems much like a story twice told. 


So now that I'm 4/asé and old, 
The visions of days gone before 
Seem much like a story twice told, 
As I stand on the ripple: kissed shore. 
W. M, Linpsay. 








PULPIT GUSH. 


Tuat kind of story that the Rev. Mathew 
Hale Smith told about Clara Morris and her 
savior, is very much resorted to by ministers 
in the pulpit where a yarn without a shadow of 
fact is invented to suit every point brought 
out in a sermon. Who has not heard rattled 
off glibly lies that are not only lies, but blas- 
phemies, such as the California Lying Club 
never aspires to, and Ingersoll would shudder 
at? ‘‘We must practice with faith and make 
it serve us even to the end,” says the ready- 
witted preacher; “‘half an hour before I came 
to this meeting I was with a darling child,” 
(husky voice here assumed,) “‘that went forth to 
meet Him who said, ‘suffer little children to 
come unto me!’ The tiny soldier of the lamb 
kissed mama good-bye; kissed aunty good-bye 
and then seeing papa enter the room, bright- 
ened up and said, ‘Oh, papa!’” (sob here). 
“You needn’t mind the lemonade you were 
going out for. I am going to Heaven now, 
and Jesus will be kind enough to make some 
lemonade for me as soon as I get there.’ ”” (Mur- 
mured applause. ) 

This sort of thing in achurch or at a prayer- 
meeting is always taken in as the legitimate 
‘and regular thing, (the better the stories, the 
higher the salary); but when the clergymen 
transfer these tales to cold type and to every 


variety of reader—they meet a different recep- 7 


. tion, and the man who writes them, as well as 
the paper in which they are found, earn general 
distrust. 

By the way, the out-of-town papers, generally, 
have what they call a ‘‘vet-scorner,” in which 
they print all sorts of diabolical compositions 
that show defiance to rhyme and reason. Why 
not establish something of the sort proclaiming 
hostility to truth and possibility for such stories 
as the above? 
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PUCK. 


HE DESPISED A LIAR. 


G2 

AY before yesterday old Silas Tretcher, 
a prosperous Granger of Northeast town- 
ship, drove into town with a load of 

produce. While in Hammersmith’s store pur- 

chasing “some caliker for the old woman,” he 

picked up the county papér, and was soon ab- 

sorbed in its contents. 

“I despise a liar!” he presently exclaimed, 
with startling vehemence, laying down the pa- 
per and ejecting a stream of tobacco-juice into 
a cuspidor at his feet. ‘‘ Them newspaper men 
ought to be arrested and fined forty dollars for 
printin’ sech ’tarnal lies.” 

‘“* What’s the matter, Silas?” asked the dry- 
goodsman, as he ripped off twelve yards of 
seven-cent calico. 

“Well, this paper says Mr. Barkins, of Lin- 
coln township, has raised a beet which weighs 
ninety-seven pounds, and a head of cabbage 
as big round as a cart-wheel. I don’t believe 
it. Barkins lies. I don’t brag on raisin’ big 
wegetables myself, but when it comes to corn 
or oats, you will find old Sile ‘Tretcher at the 
head of his class every time. I despise a liar, 
and always make it a part of my religion to 
stick to facts. Probably I hain’t got eddica- 
tion enough to believe these stories about big 
beets and big squashes, but I have intelleck 
enough to raise the tallest corn in the county. 
You see, Mr. Hammersmith, my corn is grow- 
ing in two lots of two acres each, one field on 
the southern side and t’other on the northern 
side of the house. It is the ‘Great American 
Magic Sprouter’ variety. I despise a liar, but 
two months after it was planted it had shot up 
to the height of twelve feet and three an’a 
half inches. ‘Two months later | had to hire 
two men to help me look to the top of it, and 
then the labor strained our eyes putty badly. 
In July I had a couple of long ladders built to 
use in gathering my corn; for to cut the stalks 
off near the ground would ’a’ been death to 
the workmen, you know. By splicing these 
ladders, they will not reach half way to the 
top now. 
top of the corn, an’ are out of reach of a rifle- 
ball. But they don’t steal much corn. You 





one small grain of this corn. When they steal 
a grain they fly over a pile of rocks and let it 
drop. 
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The thievin’ crows ‘light onto the | 


see, it takes six able-bodied crows to lug off | 


‘Then they fly down an’ help themselves ! 
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} 
| to the thousands of fragments. Crows, Mr. 
| Hammersmith, is knowin’ birds. 


I despise a 
liar; but the other day a dozen crows was a- 


| carryin’ off a partic’larly large grain, when they 


kicked up a muss a hundred yards overhead, 
and bimebye they let the corn drop, and it 
struck old Peters’s cow and broke her back. 
Fact, Mr. Hammersmith. 

‘‘One mornin’ last week my wife Maria gave 
me a shake and said, ‘Come, Silas, isn’t it time 
to get up?’ I told her no—that it was as dark 
as Egypt, and couldn’t be mor’n 34.M. Putty 


| soon she gave me another nudge, an’ said it 


must be mornin’. The room was still crowded 
with darkness, but I got up, struck a light, an’ 
looked at the clock. It was just 9 am. I 
thought maybe the old time-piece was cranky. 
Then I went to the window and gazed out, 
and saw a streak of sunshine away off like. I 
dressed myself, hurried down-stairs, and made 
a bee-line for that streak of light, and putty 
soon I emerged into broad daylight, the sun 
about four hours high. I despise a liar, Mr. 
Hammersmith, but the cause of my house be- 
ing enveloped in darkness was just this: The 
ears of corn having reached the size of pump- 
logs, the stalks became top-heavy, you know, 
and durin’ the night the two fieldsswayed over, 
and crushin’ together at the tops, formed an 
arch over my house, and shut out the light of day. 
My house is now bein’ rapidly demolished, an ear 
of corn now an’ then crushin’ through the roof 
like a bom’-shell. I ’spect the value of the 
prodigious crop will more than compensate me 


| for the loss of the house, though to hire bal- 


loons to gather it will eat up much of the pro- 
fits. 

“As I said afore, Mr. Hammersmith, I de- 
spise a liar, an’ I don’t believe these newspaper 
yarns about big cabbages an’ turnips, an’ the 
likes, an’ it’s a great pity editors can’t get 
somethin’ containin’ more facts to fill up with. 
Truth always pays best in the end, as I fre- 
kently tell my ole woman; an’ now, if you have 
any good six-cent muslin, you may measure me 
off five yards. W. 


’Tis now upon the windy slope 
The russet leaves repose; 
Now languid fades the heliotrope, 
The daisy, and the rose, 
And the gauze undershirt. 




















British ‘Tourist IN THE West.—‘‘ Good 
gracious, have you any more boys as tall as 
you out here?”’ 

WESTERN YoutTH.—‘‘ You bet. 
brother. Come around and see him. 
big as I am.” 


Here’s my 
He’s as 





GREAT WESTERN 





PRODUCTS. 


British ‘Tourist (enlightened). “O, ah! I 


71? 


see; quite too absurd, aw! 
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FITZNOODLE IN AMERICA. 





No, LVII. 
IN TOWN AGAIN. 


Ya-as, Jack and 

I have left Newport 

aw, got, yer know, 

completely and 

fwightfully worn 

out with the con- 

stant wound of aw 

what the people 

he-ah call wecwea- 

tion. We arwived 

at the conclusion 

that fwequenting aw balls, weceptions aw, pic- 

nics, dinnah-parties, dwiving, and such aw 

arwangements, does not make an arwistocwacy, 

as a gweat many Amerwicans, who wejoice in 

the possession of severwal hundwed thousand 

gweenbacks, seem to imagine. There can’t be, 

you see, any pwopah tone among such aw 

cweatures, for the aw verwy simple weason 

there is no wegular fashionable life as at home, 
yer know. 

Now, our set in England interwest and amuse 
themselves in governing the aw countwy and 
take care of the common people and see that 
they don’t get into mischief and do things 
which wouldn’t be wight. I weally don’t know 
wiat some of our fellaws would do if they 
hadn’t the aw House of Lords and aw Com- 
mons to stwoll about in durwing the season. In 
this aw countwy it isn’t considerwed at all 
wespectable to know anything about wuling the 
wepublic; there is an election everwy five 
minutes, and in differwent parts of Amerwica 
there are so many aw parliaments and such a 
gwand mixture of varwious descwiptions of 
legislating that no fellaw can finc out what the 
d-d-deuce everwy fellaw’s dwiving at. Besides 
these Amerwicans weceive gweenbacks for get- 
ting elected, which appears to an English fellaw 
wemarkably odd, and all the candidates must 
be Irwishmen or Irwish-Amerwicans, and have 
sold at some perwiod of their lives stwong 
spirwits. Can’t be aw then surpwised that the 
people he-ah with herweditarwy gweenbacks, 
who want to be wespectable aw, don’t enter 
into the aw spirwit of governing the Wepublic, 
and becoming members of the Ministry. 

Aw there is some twifling excitement about 
cwicket. Cwicket in Amerwica—doesn’t that 
seem too widiculous? Some fellaws fwom Aus- 
twalia came ovah to England and played sever- 
wal matches. Austwalia, yer know, is a aw 
large countwy, a considerwable distance fwom 
he-ah; used to send pwisoners there severwal 
centurwies ago, Jack says—Botany Bay, yer 
know. Gold is found occasionally, and a gweat 
deal of wool gwows there. Of course the 
place belongs to us. Saw these aw colonial 
cwicketers play in London. ‘They didn’t do 
badly, by Jove. Surwey and Marwylebone 
and some othah elevens let them thrwash them. 
Didn’t object to that, yer see, because, after 
all, the parwents and gwandparwents of these 
Austwalians were English. But when the gen- 
tlemen of England and Cambwidge Univer- 
sity, yer know, came to twy conclusions, the 
Austwalians were aw nowhere. Couldn’t be 
othahwise. Stwange the match he-ah should 
be called an Austwalian-Amerwican arwange- 
ment, when nearly all the fellaws who play for 
Amerwica are Englishmen, Irwishmen and 
othah Bwitish subjects. 

I nevah played cwicket mysélf—too much 
twouble aw; but my bwothah Fwed is a good 
long-stop, the fellaw, yer know, who pwevents 
the aw ball fwom wunning away behind the 
wicket. I once twied to keep the score when 
aw I was at Harwow, but it was too gweat a 
nwessure on my bwain aw. 





PUCK. 
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PAYING THE PENSIONERS. 


THE THEORY AND THE PRODUCT. 


W. HEN Andrew Jackson was asked to 
define an official pensioner, he said 
that he was a “man whose services 

had been vital to the government, and one 
whom the Treasury endowed with a prodigious 
immortality.” Mr. Jackson himself was not 
one of this class, so he spoke from hearsay 
only. It is hard to say who started the idea of 
pensions. Some say that the man who estab- 
lished the system of money orders beguiled 
his spare time with the pension system. But 
this is clearly an error, since no creature bear- 
ing even the semblance of humanity, could 
perpetrate two such evils on his fellows. 

The reader may not know the American 
theory of pension payments. Probably he does 
not. In his ignorance he might say that it 
was not American. It is. It prevails in this 
country and is indigenous to the soil. You 
will credit one thing. at least—it is the work of 
a very ingenious man. What retribution over- 
took him for perfecting it we cannot consider, 
but if Justice counts for anything (which it 
does: 7. ¢. very little) then his punishment, to 
be complete, should be effected in the other 
world. Here was the misguided man’s system: 

First, he argued that the American people, 
left to themselves, would die out! Their capa- 
city for perpetuation he did not deny. ‘That 
was admitted. “‘ But,’’ reasoned the miscreant, 
“no true American will care to be perpetuated 
unless he is assisted to that end by the govern- 
ment. Give him a subsidy, however little, on 
his life, and the race will outlast and multiply 
if the continent has to be sundered to do it. 
And why should the race of Americans die 
out? Simply because,’ argued the miscreant, 
“unless they get an appropriation, life will not 
be worth living for.” ‘This showed a subtie 
appreciation of American character on the 
part of the miscreant and great individval 
sagacity. Before trying any experiments on 
his countrymen he wished first to be assured 
that they would be there to undergo the in- 
fliction. And it occurs to us here that it was 
clearly the work of a Tallyrand to test the 
capacity of his victims before he began opera- 
tions. 

Having now been assured a constituency to 
work upon, his second thought was how to pre- 
vent them from living forever. He appreciated 
that the American mind takes naturally to an 
appropriation. That no self-respecting Ameri- 
can would die while the government owed him 
anything. Further than this, that the pension 
system would prove popular. To prevent, there- 
fore, fearful consequences, his second duty was 
to restrict his bounty and only give immor- 
tality to a chosen few. I believe that he had 
the veterans of 1812 in view when he did this, 
but it is not altogether certain, the heroes of 
the Mexican war having many admirers. 

This conclusion reached, the miscreant de- 
termined to gull the race. You will pardon 
the expression, but that is just what he de- 
signed. He had given them life. Could he 
not give them the commodity known as “‘taffy” 
as well? Certainly, and he did it. The man 
who had assured a populace to America would 
not falter at excluding many from the benefits 
of his plan, He was too shrewd for that. He 
thereupon arranged what posterity will call the 

x First 
beauty of the American Pension System. And 
how did he do it? Could he say who were 
entitled to the government bounty, and who 
were not? Could he take the lives of his 
fellows in his hand? Of course not. What, 
then, should he do? You will answer, my 
friend, that he would give a pension to every 
man who fought in a war and to the relatives 
of every man killed in one. That shows only 
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that you do not understand the beauty of the 
system. If he had established such a standard, 
every American would have gone and got 
killed, if only to get square with the govern- . 
ment. ‘The fighting would never have ceased. 

It was at this point that the miscreant got, 
as it were, his bulge on humanity. 

Hestipulated that every American who fought 
for his country was entitled to a pension, but 
only those who did not fight should receive one, 

This is the Keystone of our present system, 

The miscreant next arranged that special 
inducements be made to those who have not 
fought in the earlier wars of 1776 and 1812. 
The captious reader may say that every able- 
bodied man and woman in America above 85 
isa veteran of these wars in the government 
books. ‘This, however, is an exaggeration. A 
man aged 87 died in Canton, Ohio, the other 
day. When asked if he was a government 
pensioner, hereplied: ‘‘ Why yes, that’s all that 
makes me regret dying.” 

**Did you fight?” asked the questioner. 

**No, bless your soul,” said: the old man; 
**but my uncle did.” 

**Your uncle? In what war did he fight ?” 

‘‘He was killed both in 1776 and in 1812. 
I am drawing pensions for both years.” ‘This 
recollection effected an improvement in his 
condition, and he lingezed for some time. 

It required great skill to adjust the demands 
of all parties, but the difficulties were finally 
arranged. 

As now fixed we have 13,000 regular pen- 
sioners. ‘The number has increased somewhat 
of late years in consequence of hard times. 
There was a report that an 1812 veteran had 
died in St. Louis during the heat epidemic 
there last summer, but he promptly denied it, 
and the other veterans who had been up in 
arms, subsided to their normal condition of 
pleasant enjoyment. No other case of decease 
has been reported. The accessions are ac- 
counted for by numerous veterans, who had 
forgotten their claims on the government. Rail 
as we can against the system, it disposes of 
13,000 persons at $31 a year, and though the 
payment will recur annually forever, we con- 
sider it a cheap riddance. It must be remem- 
bered, that by the American system a pen- 
sioner becom-s a positive boon to the country. 
He relapses into a quiescent state. Life has 
no terrors for him. The government is his 
loving mentor and he dreams sweetly of peace 
in the Sweet Bye-and-Bye. He makes no will, 
for he can never need one. He does not fret 
and worry about the litigants who will wrangle 
over his estate. He walks with impunity along 
the streets. A wise divinity has decreed that 
he is to live forever, and why should he trouble 
himself about human concerns? He will never 
die. It is immaterial to him what anyone may 
do. We have alluded to the originator of this 
system as a miscreant, but he is in reality a 
benefactor. He has made 13.000 persons 
happy, now and for furturity, without any cost 
to himself. On this work we congratulate him. 
And can say only that the theory of the affair 
is sO pretty, than it creates a desire to know 
something of the practical working. On this 
point we hope to have something to say next 
week. ERNEST HARVIER. 





Wuoa, Mercury.—Boston Post. By Jupiter! 
that isn’t a bad idea.—Free Press. Juno, this 
weather Mars all comfort.— Worcester Gazette. 
Were you Vulcan down Broadway, or did you 
Saturn a piazza at Saratoga, when you spectro- 
scoped the corona of that joke.—. Y. Herald. 
Oh, what are you give Venus? 


KaisER WILHELM spent $2000 to catch a $7 
defaulter in the Postal Department, while Uncle 
Sam grudges spending $7 to catch a $2000 
delinquent. 
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DRAMATIC NOTES. 


Mrs. Bowers is coming to the Broadway. 


Jor Emmett is coming to the Standard, 
which is much in need of an attraction. 


Tue Mail says: ‘*‘ Mary Anderson feeds ge- 
nius with beefsteak.’’ ‘That’s about the kind of 
genius it is. 

WE wait to compliment Mr. Frederic Clarke 
on ‘False Title” until he has shown us some- 
thing better. 


“THe MicHty DoLtar”’ is the current at- 
traction at the Grand Opera House. It is 
more or less the attraction elsewhere just at 
present, 


DENMAN THOMPSON has acquired an ex- 
tended lease of the Lyceum, a proceeding with- 
out precedent. among the previous tenants of 
the house. 


‘THE SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL,” at Wallack’s, 
has taken a new lease of life; and, in conse- 
quence, Mr. Dion Boucicault’s other comedies, 
the same source, have been postponed. 


. Mme. Bozenta, the Countess Modjeska, has 
arrived at the Fifth Avenue, where ‘‘ Camille ” 
now prevails, with attractive accessories. The 
nobility of ‘‘ Camille” was never, we believe, 
the subject of debate. 


A RuMoR reaches this office that Johnny 
Thompson and Imogene have combined to oc- 
cupy the National ‘Theatre for a portion of the 
season. At last accounts, the Watkins family 
had refused to co-operate, and were playing at 
the Bowery. 

THE Dramatic Mirror, of Philadelphia, is 
suffused with the atmosphere of the place. It 
objects to the statement of Puck that the in- 
telligence of H. J. Montague’s death has 
reached Philadelphia. From this it would 
seem that our statement was premature. 


” 


“ MOTHER AND SON” was produced at the 
Union Square last Tuesday evening, and met 
the same reception as is given all Sardou’s 
pieces at this theatre. The acting honors were 
equally borne by Charles R. Thorne, Linda 
Dietz and Miss Marie Wilkins. 


THE claim of a Sixth avenue resort that it 
is the “only variety theatre on the west side,” 
is being disproved by the Grand Opera House, 
where ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” Joe Emmet and 
Tony Pastor have prevailed in succession. The 
Florences follow in the ‘‘ Mighty Dollar.” 


One of Kneisel’s comedies, translated by 
Mr. J. W. Shannon, of Wallack’s, was the no- 
velty at the Park last night. ‘The company in- 


cludes James Lewis, George Clarke, Frank 
Hardenberg, W. F. Owen, Wm. Cullington, 
Agnes Booth, Minnie Palmer, Alicia Robson, 
and Sydney Cowell. 


PUCK. 
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A PERTINACIOUS BARBER. 
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CusToMErR,—-*‘ No!” 
B.— Shall 1 trim your hair?” 
C.—* No!” 
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BarBER.—‘ Will you have a shampoo, sir?” 


B.—*I can recommend my Vegetable Extract for making the hair grow, and 


giving it a glossy—” 


C.—“T don’t want anything, but I want you to hurry up!” 


B. 





Miss Rose EytTinGE, whose London expe- 
riences have been the theme of her conversa- 
tion for some time, has finally re-appeared in 
New York in ‘‘A Woman of the People,” 
which proves, on investigation, to be a very 
old acquaintance, known to former theatre- 
goers as ‘“‘ Janet Pride,” “ Marie Jeanne, the 
Belle of the Faubourg,” ‘‘ Madeleine,” and 
other aliases. It may be cited, as a matter of 
record, that Mr. M. V. Lingham played a sin- 
ister Italian, Mr. Cyril Searle, a festive sans 
culotte, Miss O’Connor, a French Countess, 
and Mr. Kennedy a scion of the Bourbon no- 
bility. Miss Eytinge has gained somewhat in 
youth and extensively in artifice since seen 
here last. 


HONESTY IS THE BEST POLICY. 

USINESS took me ina 125th Street cross- 

town car one day last week. (I didn’t 

know there was such a line of vehicles 
until I rode in one of them.) It was an ordi- 
nary bobtail, with no conductor, but a patent 
money-box instead. The driver, a jolly dog, 
leaned in the open doorway, and chatted with 
me as he drove along. I was the only pas- 
senger. 

‘‘Everybody’s stealin’ now-a-days, ain’t 
they ?” he asked, and then continued: ‘Clerks, 
partners, public officials—even ministers, by 
gracious!—all stealing whatever they can lift 
away. Some of ’em steal such small sums. 
Now a petty thief is beneath contempt—don’t 
you think so? Ido. I can perceive a reason 


grasp; but how a man can steal a few dollars 
is beyond my comprehension, I'll put your 
fare in the box.” 

I was fumbling in my vest pocket, and when 
I found a five-cent piece, I handed it to the lo- 
quacious fellow. ‘To my astonishment, he put 
the fare in his pocket. 








| in future. 


for yielding when a fortune is within one’s | 


—‘ Then let me powder your nose, no extra charge.” 


” 


** Now, T knew a young fellow,” the driver 
continued, “‘who cabbaged five thousand dol- 
lars of his boss’s money. He was so dead sure 
of being caught that he hid the money in a 
box, which he put away under a stone in a 
lonely wood up in Oneida county, where he 
lived; then he gave himself up and plead 
guilty. He only got three years, and when he 
came out of States Prison, he found his box 
and his money all right; and, being a careful 
fellow, he is sure of being comfortable as long 
as he lives.” 

At this point two ladies entered the car, and 
One of them, before taking her seat, handed 
me ten cents for the box. ‘The driver held out 
his hand, I gave him the dime, and, as before, 
he pocketed it. 

““T tell you,” said he, gravely, preparing to 
close the front door and take his place on the 
platform, ‘‘a small thief sells himself and his 
soul too cheap. I have nothing but contempt 
for such light-waisted rascals.” P. F. 





Anenisye tar or the Huriaus, 


X1t.—Who will sit on a ig 

HASELTINE.—Touched by her solemn tone. 

G. W. C.—Funny, and shall receive immediate atten- 
tion. 

X. Y. Z.—You have not a wise head. 
for a joke. 

RoMEO.—There are times when the bravest man is 
palled. This was the case with us after endeavoring to 
read.your so-called burlesque drama. If there are many 
more around like you, we shall dread opening our mail 
To pass daily through such an ordeal would 
be slow, but none the less certain, death. 

CockKNEY.—Queen Victoria we do not consider a sub- 


Not intended 


| ject (do you see the joke?) for ridicule, even under such 


| circumstances. 


} 


She is at liberty to do as she pleases 
with her hard-earned salary; and if she considers that 
the families of the ‘‘ Princess Alice”’ victims are not en- 
titled to more than two or three hundred dollars’ worth 
of sympathy from her, it is no business of ours, If we 
wished to enlarge on the matter, you apparently are not 
| the man to help us. 

































1. Mr. Talmage, intending to 
mon on the “ Temptations of Yo 
starts out to see for himself. 
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4. Tries the Buckingham. Ah! he feels 


tempted at last. 


tempted by distract- 
d frail, so now the frail 
tempted by deliziott 
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3E @S TO SEE THE ELEPHANT. 
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PUCK’S COMEDY-STORIES. 


# VI. 
e TH E TR U FFLES. 


: , 
Adapted from the French of Epovaro Martin and ALBert Mon- 
~ NIER by B. B. VALLENTINE. 








{(Continued.) 


EpMuND (entering). 

What, still here, cousin ? 

BoREALL. 

Yes, still here. (Zo Lucy) Not a word. (Zo 
EpmunD) I should have gone long ago if your 
wife hadn’t kept me. 

EDMUND. 
And what have you to say, my dear Lucy? 
[Lucy doesn’/ answer. ] 
BoREALL. 

My sweet cousin told me that if it depended 

on her I should dine here to-day. 
Epmunp (¢o Lucy). 
You said that? 
[Lucy doesn't answer] 
BoREALL. 
Yes; she said so. 
EDMUND. 
And my wife wishes you to stay? 
[Lucy és still silent, 
BorEALL, 

Yes; she wishes it. 

EpMUND (@ Uitile spitefully). 

She thinks, then, that it would be better for 
us not to dine alone ? 

BOREALL, 

She thinks so, 

Lucy. 

Yes. (Zo BorEALL) And, in order to show 
that you pardon our rudeness by our neglect- 
ing to ask you, please stay and dine with us. 

BOREALL, 

You see. 

Lucy (aside). 

If Iam left alone with him, I know I shall 
begin to cry. 

EDMUND. 

This is something quite new. Very well; if 
Mrs, Dawlish wishes it, all right; stay. 

BoREALL. R 

He consents, also. Ah, my good friend. 
Heaven be praised, I shall have some of the 
turkey. 

[He throws himself on the sofa. - 
Lucy. 

Are you ill again? 

BOREALL (bounding up). : 

On the contrary, 1 feel very well. I never 
felt better in my life. No pot-luck for me with 
Mrs. Boreall and that fool of an inventor. But 
tell me, is it really true—it isn’t a joke ? 

EDMUND. 

Behold the proof. (/ rings.) 

BorEALL (aside). 
I dream! 

JANE (entering). 

You rang, sir. (Apart) ‘lo show the old 
gentleman out, I suppose? Then I shall be 
able to go myself. 

EDMUND. 

No, Jane; you can’t go out now. Put an- 

other cover on the table and serve dinner. 
JANE (astonished). 


I dream! 


Oh, dear. 
Lucy. 
Make haste, Jane. 
BOREALL. 
Excuse me. (70 JANE} Where is the turkey? 


‘| deliciously. 
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JANE (in a disagéveable tone). 
In the kitchen, before the fire. 
_ _BOREALL, 

The fire? What kind of fire? It should be 
a very gentle one. The bird should feel it 
very delicately, and not be brutally caressed by 
a fierce heat. Now you have asked me, my 
dear children, you'll never repent of it. I'll 
just go and take a look at the dinner. I un- 
derstand these matters. I want the things to 
look as beautiful as the rays of the setting sun. 


-|.No one knows more about truffles than I do. 
rI have sold so many of them, and have eaten 


such quantities! Ah! that turkey will smell 
How divinely savory. And I’m 
going to ask you:to allow me to carve it; for 
there are some people who hack poultry all to 
pieces... The monsters will be punished in the 
next world. It will be so delightful to dine 
with you, my dear children. I love you so 
dearly; and I feel in a complete state of beati- 


tude. Truffles make a man better. Follow 
me, Jane. 
[He goes out, followed by JANE.] 
EDMUND (seated on the sofa). 
I hope you’re satisfied now, madam. 
Lucy (seated on the left). 
I—why satisfied ? 
EDMUND. 
Because we are not going to dine together. 
Lucy. 


It was scarcely possible to get rid of him. 

Have I done as you wish? 
EDMUND. 

No, you haven’t. 

Lucy. 

Then I ask your pardon. 

EDMUND. 

That’s right—assume the air of a martyr. 
Bend your head like a weeping willow. You 
would look well on a pedestal with a handker- 
chief in your right hand. 

Lucy (getting her handkerchief and sobbing). 

Oh! (She rises.) 

EpMuND (going quickly towards her). 

Are you crying, Lucy ? 

Lucy. 
Oh, no; I’m not crying. 
EDMUND. 

You’re concealing something from me, 
These silent tears, which flow for the first time 
since our marriage—with what are they in- 
tended to reproach me? 

Lucy. 
Oh, it isn’t your fault. 
EDMUND. 
Yes; I was rough and disagreeable. 
Lucy. 
I cried before that. 
EDMUND. 
You see that you are keeping something from 


I? 


me. (He takes her hand in his.) Tell me, 
Lucy, what have I done to offend you ? 
Lucy. 
Nothing. 
EDMUND. 


That nothing means a great deal. 
Lucy (drawing her hands away). 
Let me be quiet. 
EDMUND. 

You repulse me. Ah, this is becoming very 
serious. Is this some caprice on your part 
—some whim? You have something on your 
mind—some trouble. (Lucy és silent.) Lucy, 
you don’t answer me. My own dear Lucy will 
not answer me—her husband. This is too 
bad—we were so contented, so happy. Lucy, 
do you not love me any more? 

Lucy. 

Oh! I love you more than ever. If I didn’t 
love you so much, I should not be so miser- 
able. 


No. 








EDMUND. 
You unhappy? 
: Lucy. 
Yes... I am jealous. 
EDMUND. 
Jealous! Of whom? Great Heavens! 
Lucy. 
You dearly love that St. Clair woman. 
EDMUND. 
What St. Clair? 
Lucy. 


Miss St. Clair,an actress at the Union Square 


Theatre. You may well appear astonished. 
EDMUND. 
Lucy, you are mad. 
Lucy. 


I know that you loved her at one time. 


EDMUND. 

Lucy, I never loved anybody but you. [| 
don’t say that I haven’t had fancies. Every- 
body has had. But I swear to you that I never 
heard of Miss St. Clair—even as being a mem- 
ber of the Union Square Company. 

Lucy (vising). 
Then I will show her to you, she is here. 
EDMUND (rising and looking about him). 
Here? 
Lucy. 
In this album. Now sir. 
| She shows the portrait in question.] 
EDMUND. 
Why, that’s Rose Eytinge. 
Lucy. 
Miss Rose Eytinge ? 
[| She opens the album again.] 


That? 


EDMUND. 

Why, she’s playing at the Broadway Theatre, 

in ‘A Woman of the People.” 
Lucy. 

So it is. 

EDMUND. 

I assure you, on my honor—but who put 
such an idea in your head ? 

Lucy. 

Your cousin. 

é EpMUND gelting up again. 

That beast of a Boreall. 

Lucy. 

He told me about Miss St. Clair; but I can’t 

understand for what reason. 
EDMUND. 

I can; we hadn’t invited him to dinner, 
and so he has revenged himself. He has 
truffles on the brain. 

Lucy. 
But he isn’t usually given to making mischief, 
EDMUND. +8 

That’s true; but he is such a gourmand. 
And if he believes | am going to overlook 
this — 

Lucy. 

What shall you do? 

EDMUND. 
Kick him clean out of doors. 
Lucy. 

Forgive him. Had it not been for his un- 
kindness, I might never have known how much 
I love you. 

EDMUND. 

I have given way once, but this time I am 
resolute. 

Lucy. 

Well, remember you have to pay mea pe- 
nalty of some kind. Let it bein his favor. I 
wish you to do it in the mildest possible man- 
ner. ’ 
EDMUND. 
Oh! these women. 

Lucy. 
Oh! these men. 
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{EDMUND ts about to kiss Lucy when BOREALL 


appears.) 
BOREALL. 
Here I am. 
EDMUND (aside). 
Beast. 


BOREALL. 

All goes beautifully. I have quite distin- 
guished myself. Ah! they kiss one another. 
Bravo! (Aside) She hasn’t said anything. 

EDMUND. 

How radiant he looks. 

BOREALL, 

Everything is in perfect order; but it was 
about time, for there was a perfect hell of a 
fire. The bird was being broiled like a mar- 
tyr at the stake. But I just put on a few cin- 
ders, deadened the fire, and the turkey, as it 
were, enjoys the sleep of the just. It is as lus- 
cious and as beautiful as it can be—such sym- 
metry. Indeed, it’s a perfect heavenly vision. 

EDMUND. 

Now that is ready. Go and see if everything 
else is in order. 

Lucy (i @ low voice to EDMUND). 

See how,happy he is; don’t be too severe. 


[She enters her apartment.] 


(To be concluded.) 








(James Payn, in Belgravia.) 


A MAYFAIR MYSTERY. 


(Cconcluded.) 
IIf. 
DELECTATION, 


' HE day of our Baroness’s delight only 
a, began to dawn after it had been over for 
the majority of her fellow - creatures, 
The Shah was not expected at Evelyn Lodge 
till eleven o’clock p.M., and his movements 
were so erratic that he might not make his ap- 
pearance till even a yet later hour. Long be- 
fore eleven o’clock, however, and indeed im- 
mediately after the time named in the invita- 
tion for the ball, Evelyn Lodge was thronged 
with rank and fashion. The Baron and Baron- 
ess stood to receive their company on either 
side of the ball-room door, which opened upon 
the great hall; the former behaved like a well- 
dressed automaton; his head inclined, his lips 
parted with a smile, he put out his hand and 
arm like a pump-handle at every arrival. The 
lady, on the other hand, had, it was evident, 
her heart in the matter; she had a gracious 
look and a pleasant word (pretty much the 
same look and the same word, it must be 
owned, however) for everybody; but when 
anybody very magnificent was announced—on 
the arrival of the Duchess of Doldrum, for ex- 
ample—she advanced a step over the threshold, 
beckoning with an imperious gesture her lord 
and master to do the like. This latter manceu- 
vre was repeated about twenty times; the ordi- 
nary welcome movements about eight hundred. 
So the papers had not been far wrong in pre- 
dicting that there would be a thousand persons 
of rank and fashion at Evelyn Lodge that 
night, including many of very eminent distinc- 
tion; there were even rumors of the presence 
of a royal duke (the circulation of which, be- 
tween ourselves, cost the Baroness a pretty 
penny), but that was merely a little garnish to 
the affair. Her Imperial guest, as she delighted 
to call him, was an attraction that could afford 
to be independent of all others. 

In the mean ttime Cyril Clarke and some 
of his trusty friends did their very best to set 
things going; the music struck up, and a few 
languid dances were got through; but there 
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was a sense of expectation upon all the com- 
pany that dulled it and forbade enjoyment. 
They could dance and eat and drink and go to 
a garden fefe any day of the week; but they 
had come to Evelyn Lodge to meet the Shah 
of Persia. Ata quarter past eleven the last 
guest of the Patterinis had arrived, except the 
one for whom all eyes were straining, all ears 
upon thestretch. The Baroness sent for Cyril, 
and suggested that a messenger should be dis- 
patched to Buckingham Palace to inquire the 
cause of the delay. 

“That would be madness,” was his reply; 
“to be hurried would be intolerable to his Im- 
perial Majesty. He would probably cut the 
messenger’s head off.”’ 

The Baroness would not have minded ¢hat if 
he would only have started for Evelyn Lodge 
immediately afterwards, and it was with some 
difficulty that she refrained from saying so. 

However, she had not much longer to wait. 
There was_a clatter of hoofs at the house door 
greater than any that had preceded it, and a 
wild cheer broke forth from the crowd assem- 
bled without. 

At last the Shah had come. 

Through the long hall of marble, between 
the banks of flowers and the rows of statues, 
the Baroness could perceive his dusky Majesty 
coming slowly towards her, followed by the of- 
ficers of his household. On one side of him, 
but a little behind, walked Jack Delayne, the 
supernumerary or ‘“‘flying” interpreter, as he 
called himself. The presence of this gentle- 
man gave the Baroness almost as much pleasure 
as that of her Imperial guest himself; for she 
knew about as much French as the Shah did, 
and could never have made herself intelligible 
to him without assistance. It had cost her 
days to make up her mind what to say to him, 
for -dreadful tales had been told her of his 
quickness to take offense; how somebody, for 
example, had observed to him that the sun was 
very bright; to which he had replied that that 
was more his (the Shah’s) lookout than that of 
the person making the observation, inasmuch 
as the Sun was his object of worship. She had 
resolved, after much cogitation, to say, ‘‘ Wel- 
come to our humble roof, your Imperial Ma- 
jesty,”’ and then leave him to choose his own 
topics of conversation. 

“1. don’t think much of his suit,’’ observed 
the Baron, beneath his breath. He meant his 
suite—which was certainly smaller than might 
have been expected—but he pronounced the 
word like a suit of clothes. 

‘* What would you have !” replied the Baron- 
ess, angrily. ‘‘Look at his fez cap; look at 
his sabre; he is. one blaze of diamonds, and 
every diamond worth a million at the very 
least.” 

The Baron shook his head; he very seldom 
dared to do so at anything his wife observed, 
but upon a question of money’s worth he con- 
sidered he had some right to an opinion. He 
thought within his breast that if his distin- 
guished guest should be driven to raise money 
upon his personal apparel, a million would be 
a long price for the whole of it. 

The general style of progression of the Shah 
of Persia when in motion was, as everybody 
knew by that time, a species of imbecile sham- 
ble that at once that at once distinguished him 
from the common herd; but on the present 
occasion it was remarked that he moved with 
a certain dignity—ill-natured persons said be- 
cause he was aware that he was performing an 
act of unusual condescension in coming to 
Evelyn Lodge at all. This dignity, combined 
with the splendor of his garments, which gllis- 
tened like a suit of mail with precious stones, 
made his progress up the hall, as the Baroness 
Said, ‘‘a truly Imperial spectacle.” His attend- 
ants glistened little less than himself, and would 





have cast the flying interpreter, in his ordinary 
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evening clothes, quite into the shade, but for 
the extraordinary brightness and intelligence 
of Jack’s eyes. He was a person not easilly 
depressed by hereditary greatness of any kind, 
and was accustomed to describe his peregrina- 
tions with the Shah, in confidence, as “a jolly 
lark.” On the present occasion, when every- 
body else was on the tender-hooks of cere- 
mony and sublime expectation, and the Baron- 
ess was, as she afterwards confessed, ‘‘ready to 
drop” with an overpowering sense of personal 
responsibility, Jack was evidently quite at his 
ease. His eyes roved hither and thither, and 
presently fixed themselves on Cyril Clarke with 
such an expression of comic enjoyment as 
brought a look of severe reproof into his friend’s 
face. 

‘‘Welcome to our humble roof, your Impe- 
rial Majesty,” observed the Baroness, in a clear, 
triumphant voice, at the same time advancing 
three steps to meet her august visitor. 

The Shah’s arms fell flat on his sides, and he 
bowed profoundly. 

“‘His Imperial Majesty bids me say that he 
is very glad to come,” said Jack, in respectful 
tones, “‘and he congratulates you upon the 
weather.” 

Then the Baron came forward. 

‘“‘ Proud to see your Majesty, I’m sure. Hope 
it won’t be the last time.” 

This was the observation he was accustomed 
to make to every guest to whom he wished to 
be civil, and he had not the faculty enjoyed by 
the Poet-Laureate and others of gracefully va- 
rying his phrases. 

‘Impossible; starts for Teheran to-night,” 
whispered Jack hastily. ‘Then aloud, in grave 
and deferential tone, he added, ‘“‘His Imperial 
Majesty reciprocates your good wishes, but is 
not inclined for prolonged conversation upon 
any topic.” 

This was an immense relief to the hostess, 
who with her rounded arm-—-on which he kept 
his eyes fixed as though it were some species 
of sausage forbidden to the true believer— 
linked in that of her distinguished guest, began 
to make a progress through the rooms. ‘The 
Shah looked exquisitely uncomfortable; his 
face betrayed that mixture of fear and fierce- 
ness peculiar to Eastern despots when in Euro- 
pean society, and every now and then he ad- 
dressed his interpreter in the Persian language 
in a tone of manifest dissatisfaction. Only 
when Myra came forward to be introduced to 
him did he show any symptoms of interest. 
She was generally mistress of herself, and on 
this occasion manifested a calmness and dig- 
nity that were beyond all praise. The Duchess, 
who was a witness to the introduction, re- 
marked that the Patterini girl rather overdid it, 
and would have shown better taste in manifest- 
ing a little more humility. But the Shah him- 
self (and nobody cared for the Duchess in 
comparison with him) appeared more than sat- 
isfied. 

“After having seen your daughter, Baron- 
ess,” said the interpreter, ‘‘his Imperial Majesty 
feels that there can be nothing left to see worth 
speaking about, and he would rather go home 
at once.” 

“Go home! What does he want to go home 
about! He’s only just come,” whispered the 
Baroness remonstratingly. ‘The Shah’s atten- 
tion was fortunately engaged at the moment in 
looking at himself in the mirror. 


—whether he can afford to buy her,” answered 
Jack imperturbably. ‘‘ Don’t say that money 
won’t do it, because you'll make him angry. 
He is not in a sweet temper. ‘That’s why he’s 
got such a short swife. He has just put to 
death——”’ 

“Supper is served,” said the major-domo, 
approaching his mistress with a respectful obei- 





sance, and cutting short the sanguinary details. 




















































‘‘ He wants to go home and think about her. 
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The supper was an immense success. So far 
from the Shah being particular in his food, he 
ate of everything. But the sherbet which had 
been provided for him did not seem to his 
taste. 

‘‘What can we do?” whispered the Baroness, 
in great distress. 

“* Hush! put some brandy in it,” said Jack. 

“Brandy! Why, 1 thought all spirituous 
drinks were contrary to his religion.” 

“Of course they are: that’s why he likes 
them. Put lots of brandy in it.” 

The Shah drank his sherbet like a fish. As 
the temporal head of the Persian Church, he 
abstained, however, from the champagne, 
which his two attendants partook of from large 
goblets. 

The ball was proceeding by this time with 
great vigor, and everything going on propi- 
tiously. 

“Would his Imperial Majesty like a turn in 
the garden?” inquired the Baroness, willing 
that her guest should show himself to those 
who were unable to penetrate the crowd in the 
banqueting hall. Jack repeated the invitation, 
but the Shah shook his twinkling fez. 

‘He knows what’s good for him, and I don’t 
think the open air would quite suit him, Baron- 
ess. He has had too much b. and s.—brandy 
and sherbet. He starts to-night for Teheran, 
and the sooner I can get him off, the better.” 

The Baroness looked at her illustrious visitor 
with an admiration even greater than before. 
Her mind reverted to his august ancestor in 
the ‘‘Arabian Nights,” who was wont to make 
his journeys through the air upon an enchanted 
carpet. It did not seem to her that he was 
likely to go Teheran that night by any other 
means of progression, and yet the air would 
be certain to disagree with him. 

“There are some chibouks, Mr. Delayne,” 
she whispered; ‘‘if ycu think—” 


** Not for worlds,” answered the interpreter 


hastily. ‘‘Get a cup of very strong coffee; 
then make the band strike up the “‘ Rogue’s 
March,” or anything—and I’ll get him away.” 

The coffee was brought. The Shah looked 
at it for a moment with grave displeasure, as 
if he detected chicory in it, or a drowning fly, 
and then kicked it out of the attendant’s hand. 
Fortunately at that instant the band struck up 
a wild and piercing Eastern air, and, assisted 
—indeed, compelled —by the arm of his flying 
interpreter, his Imperial Majesty rose from his 
divan and proceeded diagonally, and now and 
then with an unexpected movement at right 
angles, like the knight at chess, towards the en- 
trance hall. The Baron hastened forward to 
escort him, but his politeness had nearly cost 
him dear, for the Eastern potentate, mistaking 
the object of his haste, and ever on the watch 
for treachery, half drew his sabre, and yelled 
something in the Persian tongue which sounded 
uncommonly like an execration. Jack hurried 
him through the hall, closely followed by his 
two prime ministers, or whatever they were, 
and at the door found the royal carriage in 
waiting, which whirled him off to the palace. 

Everybody said that nothing had been more 
characteristic of the illustrious visitor, more 
redolent of Eastern customs, than the mode of 
his departure. His breaking the coffee-cup to 
symbolize how his heart was torn at having to 
bid adieu to his host, his half drawing his ya- 
taghan, as though his despair at parting would 
have almost led him to cut short his own illus- 
trious existence, and his manifest reluctance 
to leave the house, were the themes of univer- 
sal admiration. 

If a King can do no wrong, a Shah is in a 
still more unassailable position; and it is my 
belief that, if he had cut the Baron’s head off; 
it would have been set down to his Majesty’s 
geniality and condescension. 

Everybody who had caught a glimpse of the 








Shah that evening was dazzled and delighted. 
The Duchess of Doldrum publicly acknow- 
ledged to her hostess that she had spent a de- 
lightful evening, and the Baroness ‘was over- 
whelmed with congratulations and invitations 
from “the best people” in Mayfair. 

That very morning, ere the midday beams 
began to stream into the deserted ball-room, 
and when the mistress of Evelyn Lodge was 
still sunk in dreams of greatness, Cyril Clarke 
was married by special license, in a neighbor- 
ing church, to Myra Patterini. 

The consent of both her parents, as we know, 
had been obtained, and had set her scruples 
quite at ease, and Cyril —who, unlike his father- 
in-law, was averse to speculation or risks of any 
kind—had thought it better to settle the mat- 
ter. He had been kept ‘‘ hanging on and off” 
so long that he dreaded any more delays. 

When the Baron and Baroness came down 
to their dejeuner a la fourchette, they found it 
was a marriage breakfast, and there was no- 
thing for it but to congratulate the bride and 
bridegroom. 

“After the magnificent event of yesterday, 
Cyril, you might have taken my approbation 
for granted,’ was the only reproof that fell 
from his mother-in-law’s lips. 

‘‘My dear Baroness, I dd take it for granted,” 
said Cyril naively. 

The Baron even went so far as to compli- 
ment him upon his sagacity. ‘‘ You are a 
deuced sight” (he was certainly not a real no- 
bleman) “‘ cleverer fellow than I took you to 
be,” was his very expression; nor did his en- 
couragement end in words, for he gave hima 
check for his daughter’s dowry upon the spot. 
He was not pleased with what had happened, 
but he was a man who never cried over spilt 
milk; when he made a bad debt he wiped it 
off his books, and thought no more about it— 
nay, he never even spoke ill of his debtor. 

There was still another surprise awaiting the 
Baroness that morning when she came to look 
at the newspapers. In most of them the /efe 
of the previous night was described in the 
most glowing colors, and the house of Patterini 
complimented in the highest terms upon the 
honor that had been conferred upon it; but 
one or two had not a word about the matter. 
They described the movements of the Shah in 
other directions, and announced his departure 
for that morning, but not a syllable did they 
print about his visit to Evelyn Lodge. Those 
representatives of the press who had not taken 
advantage of the Baroness’s invitations to her 
ball had quietly ignored it altogether. They 
had been asked, of course; the Baroness had 
been careful to ask them all; but some malign 
influences had been at work even upon an in- 
corruptible press, and her politeness had been 
thrown away. The force of spite and envy 
on the part of certain people—people who pro- 
nounced their f’s like 4’s, but who had influ- 
ence with the ‘‘babers’”—could not further go, 
as the little party all agreed. Still, as the 
judge observed in the famous murder case, the 
testimony of ten witnesses called to prove that 
they did not see the crime committed was a 
small thing when weighed against the testimony 
of one who did see it. And not only had 
eight hundred persons of fashion seen the Shah 
at Evelyn Lodge, but the representatives of a 
dozen newspapers. 

This latter fact became afterwards of great 
importance, for, incredible as it may seem, no 
sooner had his Imperial Majesty left England 
—i.¢., that very afternoon—and been thereby 
prevented from contradicting the ridiculous 
statement in person, than a rumor got afloat 
that he had never been at the Patterini ball at 
all! 

The conflict of evidence was very curious. 
Eight hundred persons of fashion p/us twelve 
newspaper reporters on one side, and all the 
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people of fashion who had not been able to 
obtain invitations and all the newspapers minus 
twelve upon the other. Immense influence—I 
am serry to say, even that of the Lord Cham- 
berlain himself—was thrown into tlte latter 
scale; but people who had met the Shah of 
Persia at supper were not likely to be brow- 
beaten out of ¢ha/ fact, and the twelve news- 
papers, of course, stuck to their guns. No- 
body ever heard of a newspaper acknowledg- 
ing itself in the wrong, except under pressure 
of an action for libel, and the action (and the 
idea of bringing one was at one time seriously 
debate at Evelyn Lodge) would have been 
instituted in this case, if at all, by the other side. 
Cyril persuaded the Baroness, with difficulty, 
to treat the scandal with the contempt it de- 
served, and so the matter rested. 

The divan on which the Shah had sat in sol- 
itary state—the Persian Lone, as Jack had 
called him—and the chibouk which he would 
have smoked had he not taken so much brandy 
with his sherbet, were preserved with reverent 
care, and shown to particular friends as a spe- 
cial favor for long afterwards. 

Only two things, as it seems to me, gave any 
color to the ridiculous and malicious rumor to 
which I have alluded. ‘The one was Jack De- 
layne’s sudden retirement from the Foreign Of- 
fice, in consequence, it was stated, of some 
transgression in connection with his Imperial 
Majesty’s visit, but which might, of course, 
have been for any other reason, for there were 
plenty. ‘The other was even a still slighter 
ground for the scandal: it'was only the fact 
that among the numerous members of the 
household of Cyril Clarke, Esq., was to be 
seen an Eastern retainer, said to have been ¢he 
Persian crossing sweeper in Regent Street, who 
disappeared at the very date of the great event 
I have been describing —the ball at the Pat- 
terini’s. ‘This was in all probability a mere 
coincidence; and what it could possibly have 
to do with the Shah of Persia’s visit to Evelyn 
Lodge I leave the reader to judge. Cyril 
proved an excellent son-in-law; and again and 
again I have heard the Baron Patterini remark 
that he was ‘‘a deuced sight” &c., &c.; in fact, 
he had the very highest opinion of his sagacity. 
He used to have rows with his mother-in-law— 
who has not? But with regard to the Shah of 
Persia, not a word ever passed between them. 
As to Myra, if anything was wrong about that 
Imperial visit (and far be it from me to hint 
there was), it is certain that she knew all about 
it from the moment that telegram came for 
Cyril, when he assured her that ‘the man” 
would come, and offered to “lay his life that 
her dear mother should not be disappointed.” 


Mr. Sankey is holding the pianoforte in 
England.— Buffalo Express. 


I'r’s a wicked world. Even the Gulf Stream 
has gone astray.--Harfford Post. 


AsouT 367 newspapers will remark that the 
Afghanistan trouble is Ameer trifle.— Phi/a. 
Bulletin. 


‘“‘Go West, young man.” ‘Twelve thousand 
young ladies are school-teaching in Iowa,— 
Phila. Kronikle-Herala. 
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DEATH IN THE OIL CAN. 
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A MAN out on South Hill had reason to be- 
lieve that his superintendent of cuisine was in 
the habit of using kerosene to start the morn- 
ing fires. He . placed his suspicions in the 
form of a charge, which was indignantly denied, 
and proof demanded. He wasn’t ready with 
his testimony, and the case was dismissed for 
lack of evidence. But his suspicions increased, 
and he ordered a secret investigation, and ap- 
pointed himself chairman of the committee, 
with power to send for persons and papers. 
He laid his plans with care, and the next 
morning he followed his maid-servant down 
stairs at a careful and respectful distance, and 
hid himself near the kitchen door, where he 
could not see nor be seen, while he could hear 
very distinctly whatever was said or done. The 
rustle of paper and the rattle of dry light wood 
was succeeded by hasty steps toward the closet 
in the cellar-way. Then he heard the gurg- 


: ling of a liquid, as though it was bubbling out 


of a small tin spout. He heard the can set 
down and then the scrape of a match. 

‘“‘H’m,” he heard the maid-servant remark. 
Then another match snapped and a barely 
audible fizzle succeeded. Grimly smiled the 
silent man by the outer door. 

‘‘H’m,” remarked the maid-servant, a little 
petulantly. Another match snapped and blazed 
up. Another sound as of sizzling. ‘The smile 
on the face of the man deepened into a grin, 

“Well, I never did!” came from the kit- 
chen, and there was heard the sound of more 
pouring on the light wood. Another match 
and more silence. 

“Well, did you ever?” queried the queen 
of the range, evidently anxious to obtain testi- 
mony corroborative of her own experience, as 
set forth in her previous statement that she* 
never did. ‘The man sitting outside the door 
throttled himself with both hands and softly 
pounded the ground with his heels. Some- 
thing evidently excited him, and when the next 
match snapped he caught himself by the legs 
and bit fiercely into the corner of the door 
frame in a frenzied effort to smother a hollow 
groan. 

“The old Scratch is in the oil, I do be- 
lieve,” said a troubled voice in the kitchen, 
and more pouring ensued. Another match, 
another, another. And the man crawled off 
behind the cistern box and hugged his knees 
with many insane expressions and silent demon- 
strations of interest, when he heard the angry 
voice inside the kitchen say: 

** Plague on such oil! I’d like to pour it all 
down Will Darling’s back!” 

Another match, and then a confused sound 
of rattling and scraping, and a tearful woman 
came to the door and hurled an armful of 
soaked paper and light wood out into the yard 
and kicked an oil-can after it. ‘The smiling 
man crept back up-stairs unseen. Breakfast 
was late that morning, and when the queen of 
the kitchen was asked the cause wherefore, 
she said somebody had left the shed-door open 
and all the light wood was damp. And no 
man that ever filled an oil-can with non-explo- 
sive cistern water ever looked half so innocent 
as the man who sat at the head of that table 
choking over a graham muffin.— Burlington 
Hawkeye. 

WE will pay Dennis Kearney’s expenses if he 
will go down and address the workingmen of 
Memphis.— Unknown Lx. 


James GorDoN BENNETT will shortly return 
to Europe. ‘There is a rumor that he is engaged 
to Garibaldi’s grandmother.— Boston Post. 


ScHuyLER CoLFrax is lecturing against the 
Mormons. It is probable that Brigham Young 
never saw fit to conciliate Schuyler by the 
present of a $1,000 greenback.—/V. Y. Sun, 
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RoseRt BONNER won’t run for Mayor. He 
prefers to have mares run for him.—P%ila. Eng. 
Bulletin, 


“THE New York Canal Board has added 
flour to the free list.” All right. We'll take 
a barrel.— Derrick. 


Ir has just been discovered that Colonel In- 
gersoll writes poetry. Gentlemen, that shelves 
another Presidential aspirant. — Burlington 
Hawkeye. 

SOME soulless sneak-thief went into the hall 
of a West Hill residence, last evening, and 
plagiarized a new fall overcoat..—Burlington 
Hawkeye. 

James GORDON BENNETT came nearer get- 
ting married last week than he ever did before 
in all his life. A man married his sister.— 
Burlington Hawkeye. 


** Look at the baste, wid his two toothpicks 
sticking out av his mouth!”” was how the first 
sight of an elephant affected Bridget Muldoon. 
—Boston Transcript. 


“Do dogs snore?” asks an exchange. We 
don’t know, as we never fool around a dog 
long enough to find out. We know, however, 
that mules do not.—WV. Y. £xpress. 


KEARNEY says he is ‘‘ not a sympathizer 
with strikes.” Nothing we have heard moves 
us to such a warm sympathy and cordial friend- 
ship for strikes as this.— Burlington Hawkeye. 


THE woman who refuses an offer of marriage 
should do it by postal-card. By this means 
she can secure several hours to say her prayers 
before being murdered.—/hila. Kronikle-He- 
rald. 


ONLy twenty-four Baltimore girls have found 
pearls worth $6,000 each in opening oysters 
this fall. ‘This shows what a terrible shrinkage 
there has been in the pearl business.—/ittsburgh 
Telegraph. 


Mr. Ho, of the Chinese Legation in Eng- 
land, is translating Shakspere into Chinese. 
One passage from ‘‘ Hamlet ” reads: “Ho, that 
this too, too muchee venison would turn into 
saltee water.” — Cleveland Herald. 


A MAN must not expect to jump into fame 
all of asudden. He must either climb the 
ladder slowly or else marry a woman who will 
make him famous by eloping with a negro, a 
Chinaman, or a bald-headed widower.—/%i/a. 
Kronikle-Heralad. 


Since Hayes called Toledo a “mighty centre 
of commerce” the Council of that city has con- 
cluded not to permit cattle and hogs to run at 
large on its one business street. Hayes can 
flatter himself that his administration has been 
a success.—itisburgh Telegraph. 


Ir is a lamentable fact that a piece of paste- 
board with a verse on it, given as a reward of 
merit in a Sabbath-school, has not half the 
charm fora boy as the same sized piece of 
pasteboard with the simple talismanic words, 
‘‘Admit one.” — Cin. Breakfast Table. 


A very light but dangerous young lady, Car- 
rie Seen.— Whitehall Times. She is a sister to 
Ben Seen.— Wheeling Leader. And a cousin 
to Ann Thracite, who is so grateful.— Hacken- 
sack Republican. ‘The first two are directly 
acquainted with Pete Roleum, although a more 
refined branch of the family.— Galveston News. 


THE wind expended in a single political 
speech by some orators would furnish the mo- 
tive power to keep a baby crying for a whole 
year. And yet the newspapers which insist 
that it isa man’s duty to vote never have a 
word to say about his getting married.— /%i/a. 
| Kronikle-Herald. 
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Epwarp Looner resides in Philadelphia. 
And this suggests a frightful conundrum, to 
wit: What is the difference between the alleged 
planet Vulcan and this Philadelphia gentle- 
man? One isa lunar mystery and the other 
is a Mr. E. Looner.—orr. Herald. 


Russia is having great rouble with her paper 
money, a dollar’s worth of which is only worth 
forty-six cents. (And now if rouble won’t 
rhyme with stubble, there is the blastedest joke 
that ever blighted the yearning eyes of an un- 
lettered paragrapher.)—Buriington Hawkeye. 

A WesteERN hotel-keeper whose bill of fare 
bore the announcement, ‘“ Breakfast 7 to 8,” 
had it scratched off the morning the President 
partook of a meal there. He was afraid the 
figures 7 to 8 would recall painful recollections 
to the mind of his guest.— Philadelphia Kronikle- 
Herald. 

Mr. STICKNEY, of Fall River, stole nearly 
$100,000. He was but a little lower than the 
Angell, who stole $120,000.— Chicago Times. 
We trust Mr. Pullman won’t take to polishing 
up his fares to make up for Angell’s defalcation, 
Although we thought we detected George, last 
time he was here, humming softly to himself, 
‘“‘Angells ever brighten fare.’—//ila. Bulletin. 

Since Theodore Thomas’s determination to 
take up his residence in Cincinnati, that city 
has become highly musical. Silver dollars are 
dropped into the hats of organ-grinders, street- 
singers are presented with new clothes, and 
cats are permitted to organize concerts on back 
fences without having to dodge boot-jacks, etc. 
—Norr. Herald. 


A New York clergyman says he “doesn’t - 
know himself.” He should get nominated and 
run for a political office if he wants to be told 
all about himself, and more too. The news- 
papers and speakers on the other side would 
crowd more astonishing and awful things into 
his pedigree than he ever dreamed of. He 
would be surprised to learn that he starved his 
grandfather to death, and threw his grandmo- 
ther down an old well.— Norristown Herald. 

“ NoTHING,” says the Bazar, ‘‘leoks sweeter 
on a little girl than a white muslin princess 
dress.” Doesn’t it, old lady? If you will just 
happen around here some time when our young 
man is looking his sweetest on a little girl about 
seventeen years old, you will blush for the tame 
expressionless stupidity of a muslin dress. And 
we'll leave it to the little girl herself, which of 
the two looks sweeter on her.—urlington 
Hawkeye. 

‘‘ THERE are seventeen sculptors and painters 
from the United States now residing in Rome,” 
read Mrs. Bemis from the newspaper. ‘“‘ Hm!” 
grunted Mr. Bemis, who was anointing his feet- 
coverings with the extract of hog; ‘‘no wonder 
I couldn’t get a painter to whitewash that shed.” 
Mrs. Bemis glore an awful glance at him.— 
Rockland Courier. 
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Arnold, Constable 


& Coa. 


Have Open their FALL STOCK of 
IMPORTED & DOMESTIC 


Flannels, 


Blankets, 


Marseilles and Terry Quilts, 
Arctic and Eider Down Coverlets, 


Together with a Large and Varied Assortment of 


FAMILY AND HOUSEKEEPING LINENS, 
WHITE GOODS, &c, &e. 


Broadway, cor. 19th Street. 


FALL AND WINTER 
HOSIERY 
AND UNDERWEAR, 





For 
LADIES, 
SBN PLS DMEELy 
AND CHILDREW. 


Offering the largest and finest selection of 


PLAIN AND EMBROIDERED SILK, 
MERINO, CASHMERE 
AND BALBRIGGAN HOSE, 
Together with the Latest Novelty, 


Crepe de Sante UNDERWEAR, 
In 


SILK, WOOL AND SILK, AND WOOL, 


Arnold, Constable & Co., 


BROADWAY, COR. i9th STREET. 


We Annownce a SPECIAL 
PURCHASE of TWO THOU- 
SAND PLECES BLACK SILK 
(Celebrated Make) AT VERY 
LOW PRICE, to which we re- 
quest the attention of our CUS- 
TOMERS and the PUBLIC. 


Arnold; Constable & Co., 
BROADWAY, COR. 19th ST. 








mae HAVANR TOBACCO. 


THE BEST ALL TOBACCO CIGARETTE. 
Sold_by all Dealers and Muaufactured by B. POLLAK, N. Y. 


Cheapest Book-Store in the World. 


175672 NEW and OLD Standard WORKS in Every 
Department of Literature, Almost given away, Mammoth 
Catalogue free. Books bought, 


LEGGAT BRoOSs., 
3 BEEKMAN ST., Opp. Post Office, N. Y. 
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APOLLINARIS 


NATURAL 


Mineral Water, 


The Queen of Table Waters, 


HIGHLY EFFERVESCENT. 


Dr. J. MILNER FOTHERGILL. London. The 
Exquisite Apollinaris ; A Delicious Beverage. 

PROF. J. A. WANKLYN, St. George’s Hosp., 
London, “ ‘Highly Effervescent, Wholesome, and absolu- 
tely Pure; superior to all others.’’ 

DR. R. OGDEN DOREMUS. “Absolutely pure and 
wholesome; superior to all for daily use; free from all the ob- 
jections urged against Croton and artificially aerated waters.”’ 

DR. PETER HOOD, President of the Hert : 
Medical Society, &e. ‘Superior to Vichy and Vals.’ 

PETER SQUIRE, F. L. 8S., Chemist to the Queen. 
roth Edition of ComPpANION TO THE BRITISH PHARMACOPAEIA. 
**Exhilarating ; Good for Sickness, Dyspepsia, and Loss of 
Appetite.’”’ 

Cc. MacNAMARA, F.R. C.S., C. 8S. I., Surgeon to 
Westminster Hosp., London. “‘More Wholesome 
and Refreshing than Soda er Seltzer Water.’ 

HERMAN WEBER, M.D., F.R. C. P.. Physician 
to the German Hosp., London. ‘Of great value 
in lithic acid diathesis, in catarrh of the bladder, and of the 
respiratory organs; agreeable and useful. 


FREDERICK DE BARY & C0., 
41 & 43 Warren Street, NEW YORK. 
Sole Agents for United States and Canadas. 
FOR SALE BY DEALERS, GROCERS AND DRUGGISTS. 


Evere genuine bottle bears the Yellow label. 
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THE GREAT EUROPEAN NOVELTY. 


HUNYADI JANOS. 


The Best Natural Aperient. 


The Lancet. — ‘Hunyadi Ja- 
nos. — Baron Liebig affirms that 
its richness in aperient salts sur- 
passes that of all other known 
waters.”’ 

TheBritishMedical Jour. 

me mal, — ‘“Hunyadi Janos.— The 
most agreeable, safest, and most 
efficacious aperient water.”’ 

PROFESSOR VIRCHOW, 
Berlin. ‘Invariably good and 
prompt success; most valuable,” 

PROFESSOR BAMBER.- 
GER, Vienna, ‘‘I have pre- 
scribed these Waters with remar- 

kakle succes: 

PROFESSOR SCANZONI, Wurzburg. ‘‘! prescribe 
none but this.’’ 

PROFESSOR LAUDER BRUNTON, M. D., F. R. 
S., London. “*More pleasant than its rivals, and sur- 
passes them in efficacy.’ 

PROFESSOR AITKEN, M. D., F.R.S., Royal 
Military pes, Netley. ‘‘Preferred to Pullna 
and Friedrichshall 


A Wineglassful a Dose. 
INDISPENSABLE TO THE ‘TRAVELLING PUBLIC. 


Every genuine bottle bears the name of Tug Apo.iinaris Co. 
(limited), London. 


Fre@V’k De Bary & Co., 
41 & 43 WARREN Street, 
NEW YORK, 
Sole Agents for the United States and Canada. 
FOR SALE BY DEALERS, GROCERS, AND 
DRUGGISTS. 


The Label on every genuine Bottle 1s printed on BLUE paper 





HIGHEST PREMIUM 


THE GRAND GOLD MEDAL 


AWARDED TO 


ANHEUSER’S 
ST. LOUIS LAGER BEER. 


AT THE 


WORLD'S EXPOSITION, 


PARIS 1878, 
ALL COMPETING BREWERIES 
AMERICA AND EUROPE. 


OVER 
OF 


A. C. L. & 0, MEYER, 
No. 49 Broad Street, 
Sole Agents, 
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THE ARTIST 


PHOTOGRAPHER, 


347 East 14th Street, 


Between ist & 2nd Aves., New York.—Closed on Saturdays only. 





NOTICE. 


No. 26 (issue of September sth, 1877) of ** Puck” 
will be bought at this office, No. 13 North William 
Street, at full price. 





OTTO LEWIN, 


The well known Artist Photographer, 
989 THIRD AVE.,S. E. Cor. 59th St., 
294 BOWERY, above Houston St. 














CENUINE 


THE SPRINGS OF VICHY 


are owned by the French Government, and the waters 
are bottled under its supervision exactly as they flow 
from the Springs, nothing added or removed. "1 hey 
have nothing in common with a much advertised im- 
ported water which claims to be superior to them. 

They are alkaline, and the following isa summary 
of their different applications: 


HAUTERIVE OR CELESTINS 


are prescribed for gravel, calculi, diabetes, gout, 
rheumatism, diseases of the kidneys, &c. ; 


GRANDE GRILLE 


for diseases of the liver; 
HAUTERIVE OR HOPITAL 





for diseases of the stomach, (dyspepsia,) the latter 
more adapted for delicate patients. 

They are highly recommended by the _ leading 
physicians of Europe and of this country. 

The name of the spring is on the cap, also the year 
of the bottling. 

Drink beface breakfast ; also at table, pure or with 
wine. For sale by Grocers and Druggists. The trade 
supplied by the Sole Agents, 


BOUCHE FILS & CoO., 
37 Beaver St., New York, 





Dr. SWEENY’S 
OLD ESTABLISHED AND WELL-KNOWN 
DENTAL ROOMS, 
No. 6 EF. 14th Street, near Sth Ave. 


Seautiful Mineral Gum Sets, best Quality, greatest Durability 
and Elegance for $2.50—5.00 and $10,090. Pure Gold filling from 
$2.50. Other filling $1.00 

Teeth extracted with pure fresh Gas-—free. 
The above prices are for strictly First Class Work, and yeu will do 
well to try us before going elsewhere.—Open Evenings and Sundays 


DENTAL OFFICE 
OF 
Philippine Dieffenbach - Truchsess, 


162 West 23rd St., bet. 6th & 7th Aves., N. Y. 


Late 389 CANAL STREET. 


NICOLL, The Tailor, 


139—1 pr Bowery. 
$3.00 to $10.00 


$12.00 to $40.00 
$12.00 upward, 








PANTS to ord« 
SUITS to order 
OVERCUATS to order 
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At Work on a New and Suitable Funeral Design, 
At his Floral Establishment, 166 Bowery. 





Isaac Smith's Umbrellas 
ellie... 


GUANACO, patented .......+¢ 200 
ie peoars paragon frame.,........0 250 
FINE SILK UMBRELLAS 


in great variety. 
UMBRELLAS end PARASOLS to order 
and repaired. 
CANES in every style—a large assortment. 
36 FULTON ST., near Pearl. 
150 FULTON ST., near B’dway. 
104 BROADWAY, near Wall. 
1188 BROADWAY, necr 2gth st. 
405 BRUADWAY,a . Canal. 


Established A.D 1802, 











L. DE VENOGE, 


41 South William Street, New York. 


CENERAL ACENT. 
For Sale by all the Principal Wine 
Merchants and Grocers, 


THE PUREST CHAMPAGNE 
IMPORTED IN THE U. S. 





ALWAYS ON HAND A LARGE STOCK OF ALL 
SIZES OF THE FAMOUS 


Vienna Goliee Pot, 


. THE ONLY PERFECT COFFEE MAKER, 

FIRST INTRODUCED TO AMERICANS AT VIENNA IN- 

TERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, AND LATER AT THE 
CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION, IMPORTED ONLY BY 


EDWARD D. BASSFORD. 


HOUSE-FURNISHING, HARDWARE, CHINA, 
GLASS, CUTLERY AND SILVERWARE. 
The Celebrated German Student Lamp Complete only $5. 
COOPER INSTITUTE, 
Corner 3d &4th Aves. & 8th St., New York City- 


To meet the popular demand, prices of these pots have been re- 
duced 50 per cent. Paice Lists AND Circucars i'88. 





| FACHTMANN & MOELICH, 


363 CANAL ST., N. Y., 


effer great Bargains in 


WATCHES, DIAMONDS, JEWELRY. STER- 
LING SILVER AND TRIPLE PLATED 
TABLE WARES. 





WEDDING AND HOLIDAY GIFTS 


in endless variety at close prices. 


EsTABLISHED 1838, 
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NO CURE, NO PAY! 


CONTRACTS MADE FOR CLEARING HOUSES 
AND SHIPS OF ALL KIND OF VERMIN, 
RATS AND MICE, 

Principal Depot, 64 Fulton St., New York. 

B. ISAACSEN. 











THE ONLY HOUSE IN THE UNITED STATES WHERE 
HUNGARIAN WINES ARE SOLD, WHICH HAS 
BEEN AWARDED FOR ‘*‘ PURITY” AND 
‘““SUPERIOR QUALITY” BY THE 
CENTENNIAL CUMMISSIONERS, 1876. 

No connection with any other Housein the United States 























IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


GENTLEMEN’ S HATS 


174 Fifth Ave., 169 Broadway, 


3ETWEEN 22d & 23rd Streets, Near Cortianpt Street, 


NEW YORK. 


MATHESIUS & FREY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CABINET 


FURNITURE 


Upholstery, Decorations, &c., 
at Prices to suit the times. Every Article guaranteed. 


91 BLEECKER ST., NEW YORK. 












A Splendid Opportunity To Win A Fortune. 
Seventh Grand Distribution, 1878, 
At New Orleans, Tuesday, Oct, 8th, 


Louisiana State Lottery Co. 


This institution was regularly incorporated by the Legislature of 
the State for Educational and Charitable purposes in 1868, with a 
capital of $1,000,000, to which it has since added a reserve fund of 


vy ITS GRAND SINGLE NUMBER DISTRIBUTION 


will take place monthly on the second Tuesday. IT NEVER SCALES 
OR POSTPONES. Look at the following Distribution: 


Capital Prize, $30,000. 


100,000 Tickets At Two Dollars Each. 
Half-Tickets,jOne Dollar. 
LIST OF PRIZES, 


SE Been ccccce cocseese 56 6s'0ob2600e0s -capeeee 
1 Capital Prize. oc cccnesesev aches se sevepnes 10,000 
1 Capital Prize... _ $cehdeneenese «gesesne 
2 Prizes of $2500. . er vebetuieebes «+ 5,000 
5 Prizes of 1000,......... dew eee eed. ose vvceness 5,000 
NE ree ee eee 10,000 
soo Prises Of 100.... .cccce> se dubs 6.eteWi pie tiakaces SE 
200 Prizes of OD, 0040000 59 0000 0 ben 5+ pedectcetes cone IE 
500 Prizes of BBcccce ccccccecéuseedposegesce coone OOO 
tooo Prizes of ae rere 10,0C0 
APPROXIMATION PRIZES: 
9 Approximation Prizes of $300... ..--ssceesesseessess 2,700 
9 Approximation Prizes Of 200....4.4..seeeeeeeeeeeess 1,800 
» Approximation Prizes of 100.,.. ..-. 29 0 ewsidette 900 
337 Prizes, amounting to..... - + +- BITO,400 


"Bagentd le corresponding age nts‘ wanted at all prominent points, 
to whom a liberal compensation will be paid. 

Application for rates to clubs should only be made to the Home 
Office in New Orleans. 

Write, clearly stating full 


orders to 
M,. A. DAUPHIN, 
P. 0. Box 692, New Orleans, Louisiana, 
or to H. L. Plum, 319 Broadway, New York. 
All our Grand Extraordinary Drawings are under the supervision 
and wot 4 GENERALS G. T, BEAUREGARD an4 
JUBAL A, EARI 


address, for further information or send 
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CONTAINING :— oo” 
(But why should the contents = - 
be thus publicly exposed ?) a. 
a. 
Price, 15 Cents. = 
FOR SALE EVERYWHERE 
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